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continues to dwell in the family house, fosters this filial
respect; but even where he has a home of his own it is
almost as great as in other cases.

The chanty of the Hindus, as seen in almsgiving, is
great.    There-is no poor law in India, no workhouses,
excepting for the Europeans in the Presidency towns.
The poor, the halt, the lame, the blind, the weak, the
insane, are provided for by their own family, if it is able
to do it; in cases where there are few or no relatives,
the burden is taken up by others.    It is a "work of
merit;" just as making a tank, planting trees by the
road-side, or constructing a bathing-place on the banks
of a sacred stream.    It is no uncommon thing for a
man, though not at all wealthy, to have a number of
pensioners almost, if not entirely, dependent upon him.
In a large family some members are less successful than
others; but, as the earnings of all form a common fund,
all are equally provided for.    Occasionally it happens
that an idle, spendthrift son wears out the patience and
strains the generosity of his family until he is told to
leave the home or work; but, as a rule, the poor and
the helpless are provided for.    There  are millions of
professional beggars in India; the shrines are crowded
with them, and people who are themselves poor, give
freely.    It may be said that this is a form of barter;
that  presents are made to the saints to win credit in
heaven.    Were the same test applied  to the gifts of
Christians,  would  all the  apparent charity be  found
real?-  Are gifts to the  poor  and  needy always  and
only an expression of love to the Saviour and to the
recipients ?

Another most pleasing trait is the love of parents to
their children, and the long-continued sacrifice they
make to further their advancement in life. The